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Column 
Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “Our Living History.” The Napanee Beaver (February 21“, 1979). 


Distance has always been an issue for the county, as well as the ability to form a unified and coherent unit 
out of the disparate interests of areas stretching from Amherst Island to Ashby and Denbigh. Roads are 
thus the linking connection for the county, removing divisions and advancing the prosperity and social 
benefits for the county’s communities. The story of road-linkages is continuously being written (as 
Alkenbrack notes the road between Tamworth and Kaladar is still being straightened and improved on its 
long route through the ““mountains”). According to Alkenbrack, such measures continue “to bring 
Lennox and Addington into better partnership with each other.” This harkens to the original work of 
Ebenezer Perry, the first to supervise construction of the roadways in the mid 1850’s (his work being 
remembered in roads that still bear his name). Alkenbrack then posts an original document from the 
county which shows the process of construction with limited means and resources. This document 
discusses the construction of North-Eastern roads into the more open areas of Addington (with the intent 
of increasing settlement). This petition comes from 1865, two years before Confederation, and was made 
directly to the British Governor-General of North America. 


The petition (written by County Clerk William Detlor and Warden John Stevenson) to the Governor- 
General states that it will show how there is an unexpended amount of money used for “colonization 
roads.” Increasing roadways from Tamworth to Frontenac Road would increase the desire for settlement 
in the areas leading down the Salmon River to the Madawaska River. This would open “a large tract of 
land fit for settlement” to the market. Improvements to the Addington road would allow for provisions 
and materials to be transported to these largely unsettled areas of the county, and prevent younger peoples 
from flowing into the United States in the desire for available land (something that was of notable 
concern in the petition). 


Column 


Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “A Town Divided.” Written for the Canadian Trail, Accessed August 
23. 2023. 


This article discusses the rivalry between Allen McPherson and Archibald McNeil, two business tycoons 
who developed a sharp rivalry as leading citizens in their communities. McPherson had secured land on 
the north-side of the Napanee River (Napanee), while McNeil had secured land on the south-side 
(Clarkville), believing this is where economic activity would thrive. McNeil established a brewery and 
hotel on the south side of the river and encouraged store owners and professional offices to locate there. 
McNeil was an aggressive and determined competitor, and a lively rivalry existed between the two 
communities. However, Napanee grew in prominence, and the north side began to assert itself. The 
building of the first Centre Street bridge in 1860 was pivotal and decisive in Napanee’s growth, as it 
funneled customers from the southern townships more directly to the northern business section of the 
town. McNeil had his own support, the Agricultural Society established its first fairgrounds in Clarkville, 
with a glass-enclosed “palace” for fair exhibits. This imposing structure was the inspiration for the 
permanently named “Palace Road,” the only remaining vestige of Archibald McNeil’s vanished village. 


e Footnote 1: Long before the end of the 19 Century, Clarkville had dwindled and disappeared. 
Herrington’s History of Lennox and Addington contains a photograph of McNeil’s residence, 
abandoned and dilapidated, though still standing in 1913. 

e Footnote 2: McNeil’s vindictive and quick-to-anger personality are displayed in a magistrate’s 
court document from the period, where a runaway employee was dragged before the magistrate 
and punished with a fine of $5 for leaving his employ. 


M‘Neil vs Macpherson in the Battle for the Town of 
Napanee 


In the 1830's, the formative years of the town of Napanee, a sharp rivalry developed 
between two men who were leading citizens of this community, both were influential in 
village affairs. ¥ thos, 

Allan Macpherson, mill owner, merchant and the town’s first postmaster, established 
strong commercial interests on the north side of the Napanee River, which was a 
determining factor as to the area where the town would develop. 

His contemporary, a man of equally strong ambition, Archibald M°Neil, had secured 
considerable land on the south side of the river, the area now called Clarkville, and was 
determined that the commercial centre of the community would develop there. 

In an effort to confirm this, M°Neil established a brewery a hotel, and encouraged 
store-keepers and professional offices to locate there. M°Neil was aggressive and a 
determined competitor and for some years a strong rivalry existed between the two 
communities as Macpherson and M‘Neil battled it out. 

However, as Napanee increased in importance the north side location quickly began 
to assert itself. The building of the first Centre Street bridge over the river was probably a 
pivotal and decisive event in Macpherson’s favour because it funnelled the customers from 
the south more directly into the northern business section. 

By the last decade of the century Clarkville’s importance had dwindled and died. As 
if in vindication of his stubborn determination, the last of its’ buildings to survive was 
M°Neil’s own residence, long abandoned and derelict but still remaining in the 1920's 

-A narrative history by Wesley M. 
Alkenbrack 


Column 
Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “Our Living history.” The Napanee Beaver (November 29", 1978). 


Roads were the primary expenditure of the county’s taxes during the early years of Lennox and 
Addington’s roadways. To increase tax flow, “toll-gates” were set up on principally travelled roads to 
increase revenue (and, in turn, the taxes were spent on roadways). This is described by Alkenbrack as 
being “little more than extortion with the victim’s consent,” but he also notes that this is one of the only 
ways for Reeves to find the wealth necessary to keep-up with the county’s constant demands for better 
communication. The idea, one that is still upheld today, is that those who used the roads the most would 
contribute to their maintenance and expanding enterprise. The toll gates worked on a “concession” 
system, where the County Council fixed an annual fee on the gate and this was the price of concession. A 
citizen on the road petitioned the council to be a toll-collector, and the council would grant the petitioner 
a toll-gate in return for the full annual fee. This amount was usually secured by a note given to Council, 
relieving Council of the gate’s routine operation and accountability and putting the full-weight of 
responsibility upon the concessionaire. Income from the gate, after council had received their annual fee, 
was the reward for the concessionaire’s work. 


The toll-gate took the form of a long pole which obstructed the road until the toll was paid, at which point 
it would pivot and allow the vehicle to pass. A small hut would be nearby for the gate-keeper that was 
provided by the county. These toll-takers were often people who were incapacitated, unable to perform 
other work, or widows without other means of income. The revenue would not have been high, but it was 
something the otherly abled could do for a living. The occupation did come with issues though, as 
Clarissa McMichael wrote to the County Council in 1865 that persons evaded the toll gate by travelling 
on a road that opened near the Concession line (between the 6" and 7" Concessions) of Fredericksburgh, 
rendering the toll road worthless. 


Column 
“Wesley Alkenbrack.” The Napanee Beaver (December 27", 1978 — Final Edition from 1978). 


This article reveals that the author of the vignettes, articles, and commentator on historical events is 
Wesley Alkenbrack (W.M.A was his pseudonym). He is cited as being dedicated to the “little-known” 
areas of historical interest throughout the county. (His photo is also featured in this article). 


Column 
“Then and Now.” The Napanee Beaver (October 25", 1978). 


Wesley Alkenbrack is noted as donating an invitation from the 1891 Lennox and Addington County 
Warden’s Banquet (E.S. Lapum), held at the Campbell house, to the then proprietors of the hotel. 
Alkenbrack found it several years ago as part of the paper backing to a picture he bought at the auction of 
the effects of late Ben Luffman, an early owner of the hotel. The invitations’ distinctive features show 
three lines set in type, with “The Warden’s Supper” and his name/county in small type at the bottom. The 
rest of the invitation is handwritten. The invitation also features the county crest. 


Column 
Views and Comments: The Toll of time. “The Napanee Beaver,” (January 3", 1979). 


This column makes aware the fact that the Napanee Beaver’s articles are written independently, not 
within a collegial “family” of sorts. 


- On the closing of the decade, Wesley Alkenbrack provided a reminiscent and intriguing article in 
his regular feature “Our Living History,” questioning the phrase “a century of progress.” He 
states this in the context of human dignity and the trend toward depersonification of the 
individual, who “‘is rapidly... ‘reduced to a meaningless cipher,’” while the world grows more 
‘sterile’ through the advance of science and technology. 


- Columnist Mabel Drew reflects on the significance of bells and time. Her humorous references 
provide a stark reminder that, in the passage of time, there is often a thin line between the 
harmonious, the divisive, and the contentious in a community’s daily life. 


- Clergyman Dr. Gordon Smyth raises several points about “The Mystery of Time,” with his 
observations ranging from negative to positive, with comments like; “if we cannot live in 
memory and dare not live in romantic dreams of tomorrow, there is left the present... [it] should 
be real and capable of being grasped.” 


- The outdoorsman “Fergie” writes on the prospect of better days to come, stating that “Canada still 
has ‘growing pains’ as is customary with youth, and a century of time is only a very short time in 
history.” 


The article then ends with a missive to contemplating the future and the fascinating tomorrow that can be 
seen through optimism and enthusiasm. 


Column 


Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “Our Living History: ‘Progress’ has its price in effects on individuals.” 
The Napanee Beaver, Accessed August 23, 2023. 


Alkenbrack writes that history tells us what people did when confronted with the problems of life, how 
they triumphed or failed, and certain unchanging truths which can be applied to any age. He states that 
people are too glib to say “a century of progress,” when referring to the 100 years before the 1970’s. 
There has been advancement in human thought, technology, and consideration to others, but there has 
also been regression. The human who is raised to new health and awareness has also been reduced to “a 
meaningless cipher,” born from our preoccupation with synthetic chemistries and the hideous prospects 
revealed by nuclear physics. 


In the century prior, there were frequent problems (to which Alkenbrack dedicated his articles). The 
Council was the only legislative body to whom the writer could apply for relief. This strikingly 
resembles the ombudsman of Alkenbrack’s day. It was government and citizen on a one-to-one basis, and 
it is to the historical credit and honour of the early Council that they progressed the early community and 
balanced the considerations of its members (always dealing with the citizenry directly). This was done 
with little to no direction from senior or supervising governments; it was a simple and effective exemplar 
of democratic rules being applied for people to live together as a community steeped in communication 
and mutual help. 


In Alkenbrack’s description, his age had seen senior governments supplant the municipal, and caught 
people in a complex web of intricate legislation that is no longer the people’s to decide or contemplate. 
The new bureaucracy, rapidly assuming more of the legislator’s function, has stated that Counties are no 
longer viable political and economic units, leading to small municipalities losing their identities and rights 
to make their own decisions, as well as the need to deal directly with the needs of their own electors. 
Advantage has its price, as large sums of money are given to municipalities at the cost of the control and 
service that senior governments demand, drifting people farther away from the ultimate human goal — 
“the right and the duty of a citizen to stand in his own dignity and self-respect.” According to 
Alkenbrack, people from the past century had a far more realistic understanding of this ideal. 


Column 
Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “Our Living History.” The Napanee Beaver (December 20", 1978). 


History is not a bland account of rustic simplicity, as the Squires who left their mark on Lennox and 
Addington county could often be cold, harsh, and unrelenting men. Only a century ago they had unusual 
powers within their communities and they frequently used the law for their own profit and purpose, doing 
so without apology and with attitudes reeking of apathy. In an age when social justice was still foreign 
and unknown, the day-to-day life of the working class could be akin to serfdom. Alkenbrack posts an 
“ugly reflection of this stark fact” through the recording of an incident in March 1867, by R.B. Bell. 


This recording mentions how an employee was dragged before the police court in Napanee by Archibald 
McNeil for leaving his employment. The employee was ordered to pay a fine of five dollars and costs, as 
it was a “willful disregard of [his] obligation.” Alkenbrack states that McNeil’s vindictive and apathetic 
abuse of the law is indicative of the attitudes certain wealthy tycoons had during this period, abusing the 
systems in place for their own benefit. 


Column 


Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “Our Living History: ‘Cash’ was always scarce during pioneer farming 
era.” The Napanee Beaver (January 24", 1979). 


The phrase “cash crop” would have been an unknown term in the early days of Napanee’s settlement. 
There was a very scant market for the products of isolated rural areas, and almost no way to get them to 
population centers where they could be sold and consumed. Until the advent of the railway, which did 
not appear in Lennox and Addington County until 1856, the waterways were the only reliable method of 
moving goods. During the early years of settlement, people were preoccupied with survival and the food 
they could produce for themselves. If anything remained, it could be traded with neighbors less fortunate 
than them. Bad years could be a disaster and farming life was grim. They were obliged to produce all 
their own food, make their own cloth, and gather their own fuel. Even modest goods from the outside 
world would have to wait until their farms could produce higher quantities, and until a means of delivery 
became available. This was coupled with the fact that there was very little money circulating within 
Canada during this time. These early Canadians, under the immutable law of supply and demand, were 
ruthlessly competing for what little money they could come across, made all the worse by the fact that 
their land tax had to be paid in “coin of the realm.” The necessity of this tax money was unrelenting, 
ruling many pioneer families until it was found, and their land tenure was secured for another year. 


